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whose race his mother sprang, the world would never
have been enriched with die Essais.

But a more serious drawback, some will feel, to Mon-
taigne's attitude towards life is a certain lack in him of
passion, a slighdy Oriental fatalism. It is part of his general
defensiveness. Here too he dreads entanglements. In
many ways he is what a modern psycho-analyst might
call 'normal', to a quite extraordinary degree; just as
physically in his youth he so glowed with health that a
doctor recommended an old consumptive to get Mon-
taigne to live with him, so as to absorb some of this out-
flow of vitality. That is his life's triumph. But it is pos-
sible to feel also that he analysed himself a litde too much;
that he dried and hardened his heart by excessive dissec-
tion. Pity he felt intensely: Tay une merveilleuse Iaschet6
vers la misericorde et mansuetude'. Knowing so litde, he
felt, we know at least that pain is an evil. He would not
have joined some of our delicate gentlemen of letters
in deriving a vicarious virility from contemplating the
:mystic and aesthetic beauty* of bull-figks. *I cannot
well endure', he says in Florio, with an echo of Shake-
speare, 'a seelie dewbedabled hare to groane when she is
seized upon by the houndes, though hunting be a violent
pleasure.' And he is filled with rage by the exploitation,
then as now, of the native by the European: 'die richest,
the fairest, and the best part of the world topsiturvied,
ruined, and defaced for the traffick of Pearles and Pepper'.
But there remains about him a certain lack of affection.
His wife seems, on the whole, to have been little more
than his housekeeper (though we know that his feelings
varied and that she took devoted care of his writings after
his death). His mother who survived him, he never
mentions. His daughter seems equally a matter of in-
difference. He refers to having lost 'two or three children'